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over-tendency to generalization, both in thonght and senti-
ment, has rather hurt the present work. The philosophy,
with which it is imbued, now and then grows vague from
its abstractness, ineffectual from its refinement: the enthu-
siasm which pervades it, elevated, strong, enlightened, would
have told better on our hearts, had it been confined within
a narrower space, and directed to a more specific class of ob
jects. In his extreme attention to the philosophical aspects
of the period, Schiller has neglected to take advantage of
many interesting circumstances, which it offered under other
points of view. The Thirty-Years War abounds with what
may be called picturesqueness in its events, and still more
in the condition of the people who carried it on. Harte's His-
tory of Gustavus, a wilderness which mere human patience
seems unable to explore, is yet enlivened here and there
with a cheerful spot, when he tells us of some scalade or
camisado, or speculates on troopers rendered bullet-proof by
art-magic. His chaotic records have, in fact, afforded to our
Novelist the raw materials of Dugald Dalgetty, a cavalier of
the most singular equipment, of character and manners which,
for many reasons, merit study and description. To much of
this, though, as he afterwards proved, it was well known to
him, Schiller paid comparatively small attention; his work
has lost in liveliness by the omission, more than it has gained
in dignity or instructiveness.

Yet, with all its imperfections, this is no ordinary history.
The speculation, it is true, is not always of the kind we wish;
it excludes more moving or enlivening topics, and sometimes
savors of the inexperienced theorist who had passed his days
remote from practical statesmen; the subject has not suffi-
cient unity; in spite of every effort, it breaks into fragments
towards the conclusion: but still there is an energy, a vigor-
ous beauty in the work, which far more than redeems its fail-
ings. Great thoughts at every turn arrest our attention, and
make us pause to confirm or contradict them; happy meta-
phors,1 some vivid descriptions of events and men, remind us

1 Yet we scarcely meet with one so happy as that in the Revolt of the
Netherlands, where he finishes his picture of the gloomy silence and dismay